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history and each can be recognized from a number of
diversities, but their characteristics are sufficiently alike
to justify treating them in afsingle group. Certain com-
mon tendencies appear throughout their education and
their civilization in general. The chief educational aim
of these nations was to fit for specific occupations. While
they seem to have arrived at a division of labor, unknown
to the primitive tribes, their systems of education were
largely vocational and they seldom undertook any training
for manhood or citizenship. In this way arose definite
class distinctions, and young people were educated accord-
ing to the position in society they were expected to fill,
which seems in general to have been that occupied by
their parents.
The one apparent exception to this training for occupa-
tions is to be found in China. While education in this
country was of a literary and mernoriter nature, and limited
to a knowledge of the teachings and imitation of the style
in the Five Classics and the Four Books, handed down from
the times of Confucius and his disciples, a successful
completion of it led to the most important offices in the
empire. The results of this type of education were tested
through a system of formal examinations conducted in
cells, and the possibility of passing them successfully and
so rising to positions of great distinction in the empire
was open to any youths whose families could furnish
them with the necessary training.
In Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, however, where
considerable development had been acquired in engineer-
ing, architecture, medicine, and various crafts like stone-
working, glass-making, and gem-carving, education was
more clearly organized with reference to social caste and
occupation. The sacerdotal class was considered the